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GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS. 


| 
| 


History of Switzerland, 1 vol.; History of Spain and | 
Portugal, 4 vols. (Lardner’s Cyclopedia) London: | 


Longman and Co., 1832. 


CracumstaNnces have hitherto prevented us from paying | 


tion to these histories, with which we have been | 
price ; _ cannot begin better, methinks, in point of grandeur at 


prepossessed by reading passages here and there. That 
of Switzerland is already completed; of Spain and Por- 


tugal a volume is yet to come. As a specimen of the 
style of the Swiss History, we shall quote a passage on 
the character of Calvin, and the effects of the Reformation. 


‘The manners of the 
marked by strict sobriety ; his character was sombre and 
inflexible. His only ides j 
grand design; his only apts was centered in the 
triumph of his opinions. His temper was impatient, and 
endured, no contradiction. ‘ None of my struggles,’ he 
‘wrote to Bucer, ‘against my other failings, many and 
great as they are, are equal to those which I have 
to wage with my temper; over this devouring 


beast I have not yet attained the mastery.’ 
controversial 


The tone of his ings was almost always 
sharp and contemptuous ; and he sel succeeds in sup- 

ing his full consciousness of superiority. As a theo- 
Ate og Calvin was second to none of his contemporaries 
in of learning, acuteness, and the art of setting 


forth his subject. His Latin compositions are distin- | 
me odd dignity he was, | 


guished for method, 
moreover, an accomplished jurist, and able politician. 
But none of these advantages singly, nor all conjointly, 
would ever have raised him to the head of a distinct reli- 


A MARRIAGE PROPOSAL—A MISUNDERSTANDING 
-——-DELICATE EMBARRASSMENTS. 
LETTER XXXII OF MARGARET. 

London, —— street. 
Dear Emrty,—! threatened some time since to. over- 
whelm you with a recapitulation of my conquests; I 


least, than with a Lord. This morning a gentleman 


| waited on my uncle to propose Lord Brooke as a suitor 
_ for my fair hand ; and, if accepted, was, as his guardian, 


Geneva Reformer were 
of friendship was utility to his — 





ious , but for his bold rejection of outward cere- | 
pS age was this that, on the one hand, gained the | 


support of many instructed persons, who were disposed to 
regard as dovanaete all appeals to the senses, while it 
furnished the uninstructed with a oy -opcrnee methed of 
marking out their yo tae con! the rer am persua- 
sion, independently of any essential ground of separation, 
to investigate which such disciples were neither willing 
nor abie. 


* The effects of the Reformation made themselves mani- 
fest in all the relations of private and public life. General 
attention was directed to the internal wants and nowy 
ce neeey 5.000 hs i neration acquired taste for 

peace, and coat wdeane by whieh the mind 
is most enlarged and elevated. The study of the ancients 
and of history had been revived by theological enquiries. 
If enlistments still continued to take place for foreign 
ices, yet the venality of rulers and their subjects had 
to be so prevalent as formerly. Improvements 
the in agriculture, yr <> ogee maoufactures ; 
| the reception given to fugitive co religionists intro- 
several branches of industry, Alms- 
itels were imstituted or improved. Strict 
against prodigality, gambling, and 

were set to public amusements.’ 





willing to enter into settlements, &c, &c, Walter Camp- 
bell, with his usual straight-forward. manner, asked if his 
Lordship had secured my consent on the occasion ; 
otherwise, it would be tut wasting time for either of them 
to discuss the matter further. The gentleman, I presume, 
looked rather silly upon viewing the. question in this: light, 
which it seems never before. entered into: his mind; for 
he said he believed his ward had met Miss bell at 
several parties, in company with the Duké of ***#*s family, 
and that his attentions had been so marked, as to induce 
him, as his guardian, to inquire into the state of his uffec- 
tions, that the young man had declared. himself captivated, 
&c. &e.; in consequence of which he had proposéd the 
marriage, further informing him, that without his consent 
Lord Brooke could not marry until he was twenty-six, 
and he was now but just twenty-two. | Walter Campbell 
advised a reference to myself, as upon my decision his 
consent depended. The old trafficker did not seem much 
inclined to consult a woman upon any business, although 
she might be the principal party concerned, and hinted that 
until certain preliminaries were adjusted, as to fortune, &c. 
the young lady might as well remain neuter. ‘ If your wish/ 
said my unclesmiling, ‘be first to ascertain my niece’sportion, 
I can inform you it is just nothing.’ ‘I beg your par- 
don replied the astonished negotiator, but I was informed 
a castle and large domains in the South of France, be- 
sides considerable expectations in Scotland.’ ‘The one 
hangs on the breath of a minister,’ was my uncle’s laconi¢ 
reply, ‘ and theother is so inconsiderable, that should she 
marry a wealthy man, Iam convinced she would settle 
it, on a weather-beaten foster-father of hers, and certain 
old retainers of his, as an honorable asylum for their old 
age; for although as poor as Job, she has the spirit »of 
true generosity in her, and must be wooed with es niuch 
deference and tenderness as though she brought millions 
for her dower.’ This. was vapouring a little, but my 
uncle declared he could not 
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Se 
all delicacy tous, he could expect little ie mare ‘After 


a few awkw attempts at evasion, and apologies for 
trouble, He withdrew, leaving ny uticle og at 
this specimen of bargaining for love and constancy. He 
jocularly asked my pardon for depriving me of a coronet, 
and after relating the circumstances, chid me for laughing 
at such weighty matters. . ‘ Your prospects are ruined, 
Margaret,’ continued he, affecting pity, ‘the affair will be 
known among the gay circles, and all your castles in the 
air, will sink to the paltry dimensions of the one in Pro- 
vence.’—* Tint mieux, my dear Sir, I am then your child for 
life.’— A pinch on my c terminated this affair for the 
esent ; but I expect the young gentleman will blow out 
is brains in despair at his guardian’s avarice, or what is 
more probable, matry some wealthy city heiress in obe- 
dience to his commands.—I wish I could with equal indif- 
ference dismiss another candidate for my affections—the 
amiable, sprightly, and accomplished Alfred Delimour, 
Not that he has yet openly declared himself, but it is 
i ible to: misunderstand the constant assiduities, and 
numberless delicate attentions he shews me whenever we 
meet, Ihave been so willing to spare him the mortifi- 
cation of are fusal, that latterly I have avoided him as much 
as, consistently with politeness, I possibly could; and the 
result has been to see him dejected, and incur for myself 
the reproachful looks of his mother and sisters, for ~~ 
ing the fine spirits of their lively companion. Sir William 
'yrrell has been introduced to this amiable family, and 
they are mutually delighted with each other ; indeed how 
could it be otherwise, their tastes and pursuits so alike, 
and although differing in speculative points of religion, 
benevolence and liberality actuating their manners and 
opinions towards all men. Miss Dellmour is especially a 
t favourite of his; her beauty and talents could not 
1 of making an impression upon his tasteful mind. She 
is indeed very amiable, but not more so I think than her 
sisters Grace and Amy; they are even more lively and 
natural, to my mind; but perhaps it is only because 
their understandings are more on a par with my own. 
Although fond of flowers, I am no botanist, and hate 
geology. Mr Henry Dellmour’s health having suffered 
a town residence, he has been visiting, for this last 
month, the friend with whom they had exchanged the 
Dorsetshire estate, and has only just returned ; he pro- 
claims himself quite restored to health, but his anxious 
family think this is said to reassure them. They there- 
fore propose passing the summer by the sea-side, for the 
recovery of his health, and the benefit of sea-bathing to 
the whole family, and have gained my uncle’s consent 
that I shall accompany them. This is rather an awkward 
dilemma for me, situated as I am respecting Alfred. I 
must contrive some handsome excuse to avoid this visit ; 
but how mention to Walter Campbell! my delicate embar- 
rassments where there has been no actual avowal of 
affections? May he not think me fastidious, and misled by 
my vanity ? I believe these are points which no girl likes 
to discuss with a man, let her esteem him ever so much ; 
he is apt to consider them in too brusque a manner, and 
dismiss her and the subject rather too cavalierly. Neither 
would I on any account offend the Dellmours, who have 
been so very friendly to me. Knowing I have no previous 
e ment, they might with apparent reason consider me 
fickle and ungrateful, 
ee having also received an invitation from S——, 
the Minister, to pass some time at his country seat, with 
a view to inspect our claims more at leisure, during the 
recess from Parliamentary business, I must consequently be 
left-alone in a London lodging, if I avoid the Dellmours, 
which would be neither agreeable nor respectable; or 
takes trip to Boulogne and see Lady Macmorris, who. is 
already half offended with us, for the delays we have ex- 





yerienced from the Ministry sghe will notbeliéve but that 
Gis our own fault,—that we @re not sufficiently importu- 
nate,—but allow an ill-timed delieacy, a‘provengale mo- 
desty, to keep us back from what is justly our due ; ofso 
much consequence do we all consider our pettylinterests, 
that they are to supersede legislative and national cares. 
Sir William Tyrrell has also, been invited to join the 
Dellmour party, and has even promised, should his cousin 
continue pretty well, to pass a month in their vicinity ; 
think therefore of my self-denial, dear Emily, in evading 
this,invitation; but} respect Alfred Dellmonr. tod, much 
(nay I have a strong sisterly affection for him) to sport 
with his feelings for any selfish gratification of my own,— 
I wish it were possible to visit you, but that is out of the 
question, more especially as your dear mother’s health, 
you say, renders an Italian residence indispensable, May 
she reeeive all the benefit you expect and wish fromthe 
change; may she live many years, to counsel and protect 
my dear Emily, prays your most affectionate 
MarGarerT. 








THE SEASONS. 
Bexoen the Summer! smiling bright and gay, 
With ail his train of roses and sweet flowers, 
H sgreeo parterres, blue skies, and breezes soft, — 
Changing into Autumn, with his yellow leaf, 
His boughs o’erhung with golden frait, his vines 
Purple and gushing with the joyous grape ; 
Then storms arise, and Winter’s chilling blasts 
Sweep Autumn and bis glories fron: the earth, 
When darkness reigns, and Nature sleeps till called 
To being by the warm embrace of Spring. 

C. H. 








THEATRICALS. 





German Operas. 

Mr Cuetarp’s opera of Macbeth was produced forthe first 
time in this countryon Wednesday evening. We were fortu- 
nately in a desirable frame of mind for giving an unbiassed 
opinion upon the merits of the music ; for our wishes if the 
first instance went along with the composer, purely from 
the simple and unostentatious manner in which he has 
presided over the orchestra since he has undertaken the 
office of conductor; his attention to the business of the 
band and the stage having been unweariedly active and 
judicious :—he has been the firm dictator, without ever 
betraying undue assumption or imperiousness :—he has 
been mild and equable ; and constantly anxious that ‘every 

hrase should receive its due expression ; and, indeed, on 
Wednesday evening, we could not discern amy more 
anxiety during the performance of his own composition, 
than when he has been directing that of another musician. 
Our prejudices therefore—or rather we should say our 
hopes, were in favour of the composer. To neutralize 
this feeling, we had heard from a well-judging aathority, 
that we should be disappointed in the music; and, to a 
certain extent, this has proved to be the case: We found 
that of the first act to be of a much higher class than we 
had anticipated ; the chorusses and other concerted pieces 
(with some leaning now and then to the Weber school) 
were original in design, and effective in performance. The 
first scena of Macheth is decidedly the writing of a good 
musician; and, indeed, the writing for this part through- 
out, is the best of the whole opera. 

The second act again Sarees us. It is noisy, 
common-place, and stuffed with Rossini-isms. We cou 
scarcely trust our senses, that we were listening to the 
—— of the same author—that he who was equal: 
to one, should have condescended to the other—se 
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widely did they : 19 point of style and merit. [t was 
like easlag oaipnal one of Weber’s operas, and another 
of Belliai's. 

The third again opens with a showy solo for Madame 
De Meric, who in the present version of the story is 
daughter to the King, and the betrothed of Dowglas. 
This piece wants consistency and unity of design: it 
rather resembles a series of singing exercises, and meer 

es of execution, than a regularly concocted air. 
t would be unjust upon ‘this occasion to pass in silence 
the obligato accompaniment for the violoncello, most 
exquisitely played by Mr Lindley. 

To sum up our opinion of the whole series of compo- 
sitions in a few words, and from a single hearing, we 
should say that they display an excellent knowledge of 
counterpoint ; that there are numerous instances of good 
effects for the band; and that there are some good specimens 
of fugue writing; but that, as a whole, it is seriously defec- 
tive in melody, and to the unscientific ear would be thought 
unbedrably heavy. It is also much too long. A great 
portion of the second act may be oinitted with advantage, 
and the long scene of the old King may be curtailed with 
the sanie effect. The dance of Highlanders before the 
court, is not worth a farthing; and the prayer which 
immediately follows, before they all go to bed, with the 
hassocks introduced for the noblés to kneel upon— 
though perfectly orthodox and aristocratic, produced any- 
thing but a grave response from the audience. While we 
are objecting too, we must strenuously protest against the 
last scene, which is little better than a piece of meer 
pantomime trumpery, and the more offensive from its 
instantly‘ closing upon some of the grandest acting on the 
part of Madame Devrient we ever beheld, When the 
murder of the King, which takes place in the last act, is 


disclosed by Lady Macbeth in her sleep, a contest ensues 
in whic 


between Macheth and Douglas, the latter is over- 
come, while the hero sinks into a chair of state, that 
changes to a grinning fiend :—one of the witches comes 
and crowns him; the whole stage changes to a pande- 
monium, and devils and hero and all sink together,— 
while aloft appears the apotheosis of the ‘gracious Dun- 
can’ in a heaven of pea-green and gold. 

The style in which the opera has been brought out 
reflects the highest credit upon the care and liberality of 
the manager. The orchestra was completely filled (there 
must have been present at least a hundred performers) ; 
and the music, with here and there only a casual lapse, 
went with admirable precision ; full compliment therefore 
was paid to the composer. ne 

Madame De Meric sang the part allotted to her 
perfectly; her tones, however, are frequently piercing, 
and not uniformly correct; but we always feel secure 
that she will accomplish what she undertakes, and in the 
mass of incompetency that we have been doomed. to en- 
counter this is no trifling consolation. 

Herr Haitzinger claims no particular notice, unless it 
be that he played and sang with energy. 

Herr Pellegrini we may be said never to have heard to 
full advantage till upon the present occasion. He looked 
and played the part of Macbeth remarkably well ; while 
his singing was beyond a question the best of the whole 
company: his voice too, was in excellent order—rich, 
deep, powerful, and correctlyin tane. He has shown 
himself to be a man of j ent, and not an ordi- 
nary musician, for the music to him is exces- 
sively difficult. bes 1 ted 

But, for Madame Schroeder, we have little to 
say that would not amount almost to. the extravagance of 

we allude to her talent as an actress, which 


si . by comparison, miles into th ‘ 
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merely put the betrayal of the murder into’ the mouth 
of the heroine during her sleep, and in the presence of a 
number of witnesses, but with a-decided improvement as 
to the dramatic effect of the character, he causes her to 
awake at the general exclamation of horror from the 
listeners. The whole of Madame Schroeder’s manner 
and appearance was one of the most powerful, if not 
the most powerful, dramatic representation of the same 
class we ever attended—and we have seen Siddous’ and 
Pasta, who derived the advantage over her of classical 
grandeur of feature. From the moment she came upon 
the stage with her night lamp, to that of her death (which 
her own hand achieves) she kept her audience in breath- 
less suspense. The woe-wern expression of her coun- 
tenance—the solemn and still wretchedness of her atti- 
tude—the utter destitution of her sigh—the irrational! 
tone of ner laugh when she catches some words from one 
of the company alluding to ‘“* the King”—her horrible 
look and natural tone (hurried, fierce, and contemptuous ) 
when she says—* he is dead—by Macbeth :” then the ex- 
traordinary change in her features upon being awakened 
to her condition, and when she exclaims, ‘* Ail is lost !”— 
was literally appaling. Much as we have seen of grand 
acting, we were never more taken by surprise than by 
one of her actions; we question whether, for the moment, 
we could have been more thrilled by a tive reality. 
Without possessing the advantages linear beauty, 
Madame Schroeder has features capable of ‘extraordinary 
expression, and they are perfectly under command: she 
is endowed also with the higher gifts of mind—judgment, 
grace, high passion, much sensibility, and extraordinary 
energy—in one word, she is a magnificent actress. 


PaGanini's Concerts. 

Tis extraordinary performer gave the first of four con- 
certs last evening at Covent Garden theatre. The pieces 
he played were, the Adagio of his concerto in E flat; 
the series of variations upon the preghierain ‘ Pietro 
( Eremita ;’ and the ludicrous but astonishing dance of 
Witches at Benevento. Much as we anticipate before 
we go to hear him, he is sure to outstrip us, The enor- 
mous difficulties he accomplished last evening must have 
astonished even his pick-thankers. They may call him 
* Quack’—the quacks are his sorry mimics, 


Wew Crry Tuearre. 

Tue new drama, the Blind Beggar of Moorfields, may 
claim some merit on the score of originality, even if the 
pervading interest of the piece drew less upon our sympa- 
thies than it does: we hike to see res from the’ 
prescribed rules of melodrama, and if done with good 
taste, and a saving of some of its concomitant horrors, 
as in the instance before us, the effect is ten-fold. We 
liked this piece more on this account, than for any- 
thing extraordinary in the plot or dialugue, both of which, 
be it understood, are far ben contemptible. The Blind 
Beggar (Mr G. Bennett) is } oe (as most blind people 
are) with a greater portion of the faculty of hearing and 
feeling than falls to the lot of ordinary pe human beings, 
and is possessed of a secret in which one De Launcey, an 
adventurous ruffian, is involved; viz.,a murder committed 
by him upon the person of his own master, in order to 
possess himself of the Pecperty he carried, about him. 
He is now up in the world, and offers his hand and 
fortune to the daughter of a merchant,—respectable, 
but not rich, He is refused, the lady having a sincere 
attachment for her father’s clerk, who is the son of the 
very man De Launcey had murdered. He is fired with 
indignation at the preference shewn by the lady for the 
young clerk, and determines on fighting him like a true 

lly. They are however prevented by the timely arrival: 
of the Bli Begyer, wo tells De Lataoey be will bé glad 
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to apologise, when he the of the man, 
sather thas insist on secieffing his . ‘the Beggar 
whispers the name of Wentworth (a name he is not known 
by), andethe cowardly villain lowers his blustering tone 
instantly, and consents to apologise at the instigation of 
the Beggar. Soon after, the Beggar and an old comrade 
are seen enjoying themselves in a warehouse apart from 
the house, when they both fall asleep. De Launeey 
enters, and, seeing the Beggar in his power, is proceeding 
to despatch him, when he reflects on a surer and a safer 
way, which is by means of the ashes left in the pipe of 
the Beggars friend, to drop them amongst the straw be- 
neath their feet, and so fire the whole premises. 

The next act opens with the same scene as in the for- 
mer, entirely destroyed by fire, but the Beggar and his 
comrade had escaped, together with the whole family ; 
the Beggar satisfies his friend thut it is not to his falling 
asleep with a lighted pipe in his hand that the fire is to 
be attributed, but to one who intentionally turned the 
ashes into the straw, meanwhile De Launcey arrives to 
condole with the family on their loss, and offers the 
father, as a proof of his friendship, the whole of his for- 
tune to repair his loss, thinking, thereby, to induce the 
d to listen tohim. The Merehant goes out to 
confer with his. family on the subject, and the Beggar, 
who has heard all, finding De Launery alone, tells him he 
knows-by whose band the fire was perpetated, for in feel- 
ing tthe straw for something to force the door, 
he found a glove partly burnt, which he belicves belongs 
to him; the ruffian, on hearing this, is paralyzed, and after 





vainly endeavouring to equivocate, confesses; the Beggar 
then makes this bargain with him, that as he has pro- 
mised t» 
he shall still keep that promise, with this proviso, that | 
he never will divulge who was the cause either of the 
murder or fire, until he, De Launcey, has left the country ; 
he then makes him sign away everything belonging to him 
in favour of the fainily, in the presence of a notary, which | 
concludes the piece, 

Mr G. Bennett’s performance of the Beggar was ex- | 
céllent in every respect. We never recollect seeing him | 
to so great an advantage. Ss. W 


ive the whole of his fortune to the Merchant, | 








‘MISCELLANIES. 


Ben gvo_ence.—The benevolent man will feel no re- 
sentment against vice, but will consider it as a distemper | 





of the'mind, rous to the patient and to the public, | 
and proceed it with the same disposition as a sur- 
geon who performs a painful operation for the sake of a 
cure, or cuts off a limb that would endanger the whole | 
body. He will be ready to forgive whenever ntance 

r punishment unnecessary, and rejoice to find it so. 
He will feel goodwill even towards his enemies, and in all | 
things, when it may be done safely, will be ready to do 
them any kindness. He will have that laudable love of 
pleasure, as to take it in all the good he sees, and feel the | 
prosperities even of strangers; and will be so covetous of 
enjoyment as to make that of other persons his own, by 
partaking in all the satisfaction they feel.— Tucker. 


(From the Halfpenny Magazine.) 
Samuel Whitbread died on the 6th of July 1815. We 
remember the gloom which overspread the minds of a 


| relate. 


| which, in 





large portion of the community, when the death of this 
valuable senator was made kuown. Everybody felt by 


anticipation the want which would appear in the future 
debates in Parliament, @» w for many years no name 
appeared so frequ nd @>-usefully as that of Whit- 
bread. He was one about whom the people never had 
any misgivings ; they read his speeches not to be amused, 
but to see the point at issue fairly with; and 
whether it was a matter of foreign policy or internal free- 
dom, a ministerial job, or the ordinary routine of pariia- 
mentary business, there was he at his post, vigilant, acute, 
intelligent, and unwearied. He was a party man, but he 
seemed to be rather with than of his party, and to belong 
to it from a conscientious belief that he could thereby 
best serve his country. Parliamentary Reform, one of 
the objects for which he was ever a glorious and powerful 
advocate, is now attained, and the country will soon be 
called on to elect a new House of Commons. Let not 
the electors be dazzled by merely shining qualities; but 
in choosing their representatives, have regard to integrity, 
industry, and caer intelligence; and if hag” Goad 
choose after an approved example, we know net one so 
worthy to be kept in view as that of the late Samucl 
Whitbread. 


A Wrr’s Composure.—While Drury-lane theatre was 
burning, Sheridan was observed taking some refreshment, 
upon which a friend complimented him on his phi ; 
Sheridan replied, ‘A man may surely drink a glass of 
wine by his own fire-side.’ 

Nor so BaD as ExPecTED.—In the melo-drama of the 
* Caravan,’ a dog named Carlo played a principal charac- 
ter. Dignum, the singer, was also in the same piece. 
One evening the latter went up to Sheridan, and, with » 


| grave face, informed him that he had some bad news to 


Sheridan eagerly enquired what it was, to which 
Dignum answered, that he felt himself so hoarse as to be 
unable to get through the s Sheridan seizing him 


| by the hand, rejoined, ‘ My friend, you have relieved my 
| mind of a weight; I thought the dog had been taken ill.’ 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| Pravars H.S., on consideration, will have felt that it is un- 


hecessary to revert to a matter which has ceased to be une of 
complaint. 


| Philo-Scriberius complains that the Parish Officers do not abate 


the excessive importuoity of the clothes-veaders ig Uolywett 


streei. 


A note for S. W. H. will be left at the office. 
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